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LICE ON APPLE TREES ONCE MORE. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sirn,—If your patience is not already exhaust- 
ed on this subject, 1 should be gratified with 
the privilege of enlarging somewhat on the 
enquiries of Mr. Osgood (page 402, 2d volume,) 
respecting these mischievous insects, and of 
subjoining the result of some experiments.— 
Having a nursery of young apple trees which 
have been much injured by these lice, I have 
anxiously perused the various communications 
in your paper, headed “lice on apple trees ;” 
but have generally been disappointed: most of 
these communications describing an insect 
not at all resembling the species mentioned by 
Mr. Osgood, nor in this vicinity near so nume- 
rous or destructive to young trees. The account 
given in “remarks” under the head “ Horti- 
culture,” (page 262, 2d volume,) describes the 
insects under the name of “ plant lice,” 
abounding “ with a sweet and grateful mois- 
ture, and are therefore eagerly devoured by 
ants."* That they are always accompanied by 
ants, repeated observation proves; but that 
they are ever devoured by ants,” I never could 
discover by frequent and careful observation 
through a magnifying glass, which enabled me 
to be certain as to the fact. The ants are al- 
ways seen amongst the lice, running busily 
about the leaf, apparently treating them with 
a fostering care, rather than any kind of hos- 
tile intentions ; and on observing any particular 
branch or leaf after an interval of several 
hours, or even days, ! never could discover the 
apparent number of lice, to be at all lessened, 
although visitted continually by a sufficient 
number of ants to have devoured them all. I 
was a query with myselfand others with whom 
I conversedion the subject,—for what purpose 
the ants did accompany them ; until this season 
observing them through a magnifying glass ii 
was easy to discover the ants seeking and de- 
vouring small particles of a limpid watery sub- 
stance voided by the former insects. This 
substance may be of a sweet nature and un- 
doubtedly is, if these insects are ‘the sole 
cause of the honey dew,” as quoted from Mr. 
Curtis, page 262, 2d volume. If the “ honey 
dew” ie caused by these insects, I would en- 
quire, why it is that no honey dew is to be seen 
on the plants and trees infested by them? And 
why it is that on some mornings in the summer 
of some years, the leaves of every shrub and 


_ tree ina forest, are shining with the honey 


dew when no insects like plant lice are to be 
found on them? I would with deference make 
these enquiries, knowing that it ill becomes me 
to question the hypothesis of Mr.Curtis,and much 
more so that of Rees, respecting the insects be- 
ing devoured by ants, and-only say that the re- 
salt of considerable observation has not been to 
confirm those hypotheses.| But whether these 





* The passage here referred to is quoted from Rees’ 
Cyclopedia. 

t Dr_Bees is not alone in his remarks relative to ants 
devouring the aphides. Forsyth says ‘ants are very 
fond of them, on account of a sweet liquor, which 


“the sole. 


insects are devoured by ants or not, or are the 
cause of the honey dew or not,—they area 
material injury to nurseries of young apple 
trees and the first growth of the scions of grafi- 
ed trees, and an effectual remedy for them is 
very desirable. ‘ Soap suds, forcibly applied,” 
was recommended page 262, andrepeated 402. 
On reading this remedy on the former page I 
lad notso much confidence in its efficacy as la- 
ter experiments have served to give. 1 had 
before applied soap suds by advice of Mr. Le- 
land, orchardist in Sherburne. Finding on one 
of my grafted apple trees thousands of lice, 
the tender part of the limbs and leaves nearly 
covered with them, the leaves curled, and the 
ends of the branches nearly ceased to grow, al- 
though at a time when trees of all descriptions 
grow rapidly,(June 1822) I applied soap suds by 
sprinkling it on all the branches until I thought 
them sufficiently wet; and on observing the 
tree next day the tender parts of the leaves and 
ends of the branches were killed by the 
strength of the suds, but the lice on all’ the 
leaves yet green, appeared lively and nearly 
as numerous as before. I considered, there- 
fore, the remedy was not effectual to destroy 
the insects, nor safe for the tree; | however 
prepared some of the same but much weaker 
and applied it to several young trees which had 
on them abundance of lice several times, 
but could not discover that it had much of any 
effect. I therefore concluded the remedy was 
ineffectual. Bat after noticing the “ remarks” 
(page -~ on these insects where the trouble 
and difficulty of coming at them was mentioned, 
and the same remedy recommended “ forcibly 
applied,” I was led to concjude that it is not 
sufficient to wet the upper side of the leaves, 
thinking to make them disagreeable or poison- 
ous to the insect, but that they must be well 
drenched or immersed in the suds. | therefore 
applied again the same remedy—but with this 
difference ; instead of sprinkling the upper side 
of the branches, I carried a pailful of suds from 
tree to tree, and bending the tops of small trees, 
and the branches of larger ones,immersed all the 
parts infested with lice, holding them in the 
liquor for a moment, that none might escape 
being well wet. On examining the trees the 
next day, a great part of the lice were destroy- 
ed. It was found necessary to repeat the same 


cause of the honey dew,” we have the testimony of Dr. 
Darwin to corroborate the opinion of our correspondent, 
or at least to show that other causes operate in produc- 
ing that substance. According to Dr. Darwin, the 
honey dew is a sacharine juice that exudes from trees, 
in consequence of the retrograde motions of the cutane- 
ous lymphatic vessels, connected with the umbilical 
or with the common sap. vessels of plants; instead of 
being carried forward to increase the growth of the 
present leaf-buds, which are in an embryon state. 

This exudation is consequently very injurious to 
the trees,which are subject to it; especially from its 
great sweetness, which attracts immense numbers of 
bees and ants. 

The Abbe Bossier has found that there are two kinds 
of honey dew, the one produced by transpiration, dur- 
ing a sultry heat, from the leaves of a particular genera 
of trees; while the other is the excrement of the 
small insect known by the name of puceron or vine 





Sretter.—Ed. N. E. Farmer. 


| process once or twice with suds not too weak, 
say about two or three ounces of soap to a gal- 


lon of water. 
good remedy. 

if you should consider the above worth a 
place in your useful paper, please insert it ;-- 
but if you resolve to cast it under the table, 
your resolution shall meet with the cheerful! 
concurrence of 

' Yours, with respect, Ss 
Medway, July 26, 1824. 
SAXONY SHEEP. 

To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sirn,—While attending the sale of Saxon 
sheep at Brookline the 15th ult. [ was sur- 
prisedto seesheep of very inferior quality, 
(for such there were) sold at high prices, to 
account for which I can only suppose that the 
buyers did not examine them, and took it for 
granted that, as they came from Saxony, they 
were of the first quality. A plain farmer said 
to me the other day, *“‘ you had the merino fe- 
ver some years ago, you now have the Saxon 
fever—what kind of sheep will come next? 
I begin to think that “dear bought and far 


A decoction of tobacco is also a 








tetched”—is as good for gentlemen as ladies. 
You won’t catch me with them, said he. For 
his information and others of his kidney, it may 
not be improper to publish the fact that Saxon 
sheep are no other than merino ! 

Merino sheep were introduced into Saxony 
more than one hundred years since ; and for 
many years have had peculiar care ; the finest 
have been selected as breeders, for such a suc- 
cession of generations, that the merino sheep 
of Saxony, called here Saxon sheep, are su- 
perior to the merino sheep of Spain, and are 
perhaps the finest in the world. In Spain a 
different course is pursued. There, most of the 
male lambs remain entire ; of course the lambs 
are from the strongest bucks, let their quality 
be what it may. 

In Saxony stock bucks sell from 20 to 60 
dollars to the growers of wool, who have not 
the pure blood, the fleece being a secondary 
consideration to the breeder ofstock bucks (on- 
ly so far as enables him to obtain a high price 
for the animal,) owing to the demand for, and 
high price of them. 

Many farmers in this state have been careful 
to select and breed from the best sheep they 
could obtain, and bave brought their flocks to 
such perfection, that |have no doubt they al- 
ready possess some finer sheep than most of 
those sold at Brookline; though some of them 
were very superior sheep, and better worth 
500 dollars each, than others were 10 dollars 
for the improvement of a flock of 100 Ewes— 
as may be readily seen when we consider that 
the wool from a prime flock, is worth double 
to that from an ordinary flock, and the expense 
of keeping the game in both cases. Raising 
coarse wool is like raising rye on ground thar 
will produce more bushels of wheat with the 
same labour. 

The importers deserve much credit for in- 
troducing these sheep—should they import 
more, their own injerests will sugges’ the pro- 
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priety of bringing none but those of the first | 
quality—Should some of the gentlemen, who 
purchased at Brookline on comparison find they 
had as good, or better sheep before—let them | 
not condemn all Saxony sheep, but remember | 
the old adage that “it is not all gold that 
shines.” A YANKEE FARMER. 


SOAP SUDS FOR DESTROYING INSECTS—MILK- 
ING COWS, &c. &c. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—In compliance with your request, I 
have applied soap suds to my apple-trees in or- 
der to killthe lice. It will be sufficient for me 
to say that jast sprinkling them with suds will 
not kill them; neither will dipping the branches, 
which are infested with them in the suds kill 
them. But dipping and holding them in about 
as long as 1 can conveniently hold my breath, 
will destroy every one. The suds do not ap- 
pear to injure the leaves. I tried suds, made 
on purpose, and suds which had been used for 
family-washing. The latter answers the pur- 
pose much the best. 

1 observed some directions for making butter 
in your last paper, written by Mr. * Cultivator,” 
in which he assures us that cows ought always 
to be milked by the same person. That, how- 
ever, is next to impossible, when a person has 
a dozen or more, especially if he keeps them 
many years. I keep 12 cows and either raised, 
or bought them when heifers. I have so train- 
ed them that it makes no difference who of us 
milks them. The first who gets to the cows 
takes his or her choice, till they are all milked. 
This prevents, if nothing more, all contention 
among domesticks about the best cows to milk. 
The same person seems to think that putting a 
little carrot juice, or the yolk of an egg or two, 
into cream, in order to give it_a little higher 
colour is a species of knavery, and mach endan- 
gers the lives and health of those who eat it; 
but says nothing about the cheese, which is al- 
most as high coloured as anotta itself.* 

I have seen very promising heiters spoiled 
when first beginning to milk them by banging 
and hallooing at them because of their kicking. 
I have seen good cows for milk, knocked down 
for beef on account of their being addicted to 
hicking. I have also seen cows give a good 
mess of milk, and when they had done kick it 
over. I can always tell when a heifer is going 
to be inclined to kick, before her calf is gone. 
If she is, 1 take a strong strap, buckle it tight 
round her hind legs below the gambrel joints, 
including her tail if it is long enough. This 
method will cause much uneasiness at first. If 
the cow falls down, no matter for that, let her 
lie a minute or two. Then unbuckle the strap, 





** Cultivator’ says “that the practice of colouring but- 
ter: ought to reprobated, and abandoned and even pro- 
hibited by law,” &c. He says nothing about colouring 
cheese, probably because he was not treating of cheese. 
Anotta, (or arnotta, as it is sometimes spelt) is often us- 
ed for coluuring cheese,and probably sometimes for col- 
ouring butter. In either case we should consider it asa 
species ofdeception, as it tends to give the article an ap- 
pearance of being better than it really is. But there is 
nothing dangerous or injurious to health in Arnotta, 
which is the pulp that surrounds the seeds of the Arnot- 
tatree,a native of South America. On the contrary 
the Indians prepare from it a cordial, which they mix 
with their chocolate for improving its flavour, and 
heightening its colour. They also use it in broths, and 


let her get up, and put it on again. Perhaps 
she may throw herself down again, but she will 
be very careful how she throws herself down 
the third time. After she stands still put the 
ca‘f to her, and let her stand in this manner till 
he has done sucking. Let this be done a few 
times, and it will generally break the cow of 
kicking, also of starting and running when part 
milked, as some cows will. I put on the strap 
before the calf is gone, because if let alone till 
afterwards, the cow is apt to hold up her milk, 
when the strap is first put on. 

If I were such a farmer as Mr. Prince or 
Col. Jaques, I should think it worth the while 
to write many things more, and at greater 
length. But, asl am, I will write one thing 
about harvesting oats. ‘t is much the best 
way, I know it by several years’ experience, 
to mow (not to reap) oats, when beginning to 
turn yellow, whether they are wanted for fod- 
der, or for the oats together with the fodder. 
If a farmer wants to make the most of his oats, 
if they are ever so stout, let him mow them 
when beginning to turn yellow. Dry them 
well, thrash them as much as he pleases, and 
his cattle will eat the straw in preference to 
the best of meadow hay; and besides, the 
grain will be much brighter and heavier than if 
they stand in the field till quite ripe, and the 
stfaw is spoiled. 

Some person intimates in one of your pa- 
pers, that he does not know what time these 
lice come on apple trees, which you call plant 
lice, or when they go away. I belleve they 
come as early as June, and | know they stay 
sometimes tilt the frost kills them. Sometimes 
a very wet season wilt kill them, or drive them 
off sooner. B. 

F » July 26, 1824. 
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ON RAISING WHEAT. 


To the Editor of the New England Farmer, 

Sir,—If practical farmers were more in the 
habit of communicating the result of their ex- 
periments and even accidents, they would con- 
tribute much to the common stock of agricultu- 
ral information. Mr. William Emerson, a re- 
spectable farmer in this town, has related to 
me his success in the cultivation of wheat, 
which I will communicate. In the year 1814, 
he broke up one half acre of pasture land, on 
which he put 17 small loads of barn manure in 
the hills and planted with potatoes. The next 
spring as soon as the frost was out so that 
he could plough to the depth of three inches, 
he ploughed and sowed it with wheat. The 
produce was 40 bushels of excellent grain, free 
trom smut. 

The same year, 1815, he broke up rath- 
er less, than two acres adjoining, on which 
he put seventeen loads of manure and planted it 
with potatoes,—the produce was about 350 
bushels. The next spring, as soon as the top 
of the ground was a little thawed, without 
ploughing, he sowed a bushel of wheat he 
had obtained from Belfast, but before he could 
finish harrowing a snow storm came on, after 
which it froze so that he could not complete 
it until the seventh day, when the grain was 
sprouted. The produce was 20 bushels free 
from smut. He, at the same time, sowed half 
a bushel of wheat of his own raising, which 
produced but 8 bushels—that, however, was 








entirely out of the ground, he ploughed the re- 
mainder of the field and sowed rather over a 
bushel of wheat of his own raising, from 
which he obtained only 10 bushels of most 
miserable, smutty grain, such as was generally 
raised in this part of the country in the unfa- 
vourable year of 1816. The seedin each case 
was steeped in lye and mixed with ashes. The 
ground is a gravelly loam on a rather steep 
northern declivity. He tells me he never has 
smutty wheat when he sows on frozen ground. 
Perhaps you, or some of your scientific readers, 
can explain the reason why frost should have 
that effect—whether you can or not, it is a fact 
that deserves attention. He likewise is con- 
vinced of the advantage of changing seed.— 
Belfast is abont 100 miles westerly of Machias, 
and he derived a benefit of 20 per cent. by 
obtaining seed from that place. 

A. BUTTERFIELD. 
Machias, Me. July, 1824. 
REARING BLACK CATTLE WITHOUT MILK. 
To the Agricultural Board of Trustees. 


I lay before you the following method of 
rearing Black Cattle without milk : 

In two or three days after they have calved, 
I take the calves from the cows, and put them 
in a house by themselves; I then give them a 
kind of water gruel, composed of barley about 
one third, and two-thirds of oats, ground togeth- 
er very fine; I then sift the mixture thro’ a fine 
sieve ; put it into the quantity of water (men- 
tioned below); and boil it half an hour—when 
I take it off the fire, and let it remain till it is 
milk warm--I then give each calf about a 
quart in the morning, and the same quanti- 
ty in the evening, and increase it as the calf 
grows older. It requires very little trouble to 
make them drink it. After the calves have 
had this diet for about a week or ten days, 
I tie up a bundle of hay, and put in the middle 
of the house, which they will by degrees, come 
to eat. I also puta little of the 1 (above 
papers into a small trough for them, to eat 
occasionally ; which I find of great service to 
them. I keep them in this manner, till they 
are of proper age to turn to grass ; before which, 
they must be at least two months old. There- 
fore, the sooner [ get them in the spring the 
better. 

About a quart of the aforesaid meal, mixed 
with three gallons of water, is sufficient for 
twelve calves in the morning, and the same 
quantity in the evening. 1! increase the quan- 
tity in proportion as they grow older. 

By this method I have reared between fifty 
and sixty beasts within these four years; forty 
of which I have now in my possession, having 
sold off the others, as they become of a proper 
age; and by the same method calves may be 
reared with a trifle of expense. 

I am gentlemen, your most humble servant, 

WM. BUDD. 

This account was deemed fully satis .ctory, 
and the Gold Medal was accordingly adjudged 
to Mr. Budd.— London Magazine. 














From the American Farmer: 


TO MAKE CURRANT WINE. 
Steubénville, June 20, 1824. 
Dear Sin,—The appearance of the currante 








it is sai? t> possess qualities which are rather salutary 
than injurious to health.—Ed. NV, E. Farmer. 
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the receipt by which the wine was made, that 
you did me the honour to speak so highly of. 

Wash your currants, and°strain off the juice 
through a flannel bag; to every gallon of juice 
add three gallons of soft water, and to every 
gallon of the mixture add three rene of Or- 
leans sugar, and a pint of Freoch brandy; fill 
your cask full, and put it in to a cool cellar to 
ferment; when the fermentation is going on, 
every morning fill up the cask with cold water, 
that the froth and impurities may work out of 
the bung-hole, which may be lightly covered 
over with a thin rag, to prevent flies from get- 
ting in. As soon as the fermentation is over, 


out being opened for one year, when it may he 
either bottled up or drawn on tap. The only 
material difference in the above and many other 
recipes is the addition of the brandy before fer- 
mentation takes place; upon which I think the 
goodness of the wine in a great measure de- 
pends ; usually the brandy is added after the 
fermentation is over as is the custom in making 
grape wine. I had observed that currant wine 
had generally an acetous smell and not unfre- 
quently an acetous taste, which I thought was 
owing to the fermentation having proceeded 
past the vinous point, want of sufficient spirit 
being evolved to prevent it: I therefore de- 
termined to add the brandy before fermentation 
took place, and which I was happy to find had 
the desired effect ; the fementation proceeded 
slowly, and without violente, and was just suffi- 
cient to throw off the impurities. &s soon as 
the froth disappeared from the bung-hole which 
was about: twenty days, the bung was put in 
tight, and a gimblet hole bored on the top of 
the cask in which a peg was loosely put fora 
week or two longer, that some of the fixed 
air might escape, as still a very slight fermenta- 
tion was carried on: then the peg was driven 
tight. 
With the highest esteem, 
I remain your friend, 
JOHN M:DOWELL, Jr. 


[The currant wine made after the above re- 
cipe, is amongst the very best we have ever 
seen.|—Ed. Am. Farmer. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Prize Question.—By a resolution passed ata 
statute meeting of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Nov. 11th, 1823, the Acade- 
my determined to offer to the author of the best 
Essay on some subject to be proposed, a_pre- 
taium of one hundred dollars. in value or the 
Academy’s gold medal. At the same meeting, 
a committee was appointed, consisting of Rev. 
President Kirkland, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and 
Mr. Edward Everett, to report to the Academy a 
mode of carrying the aforesaid resolution into 
effect, to make public the regulations for the 
reception of prize essays, and ‘the adjudication 
of the prize, and to propose a subject for the 
present year. The report of this committee 
was heard and accepted by the Academy, at a 
statute meeting held May the 25th. 

In order to give effect to these doings of the 
Academy, public notice is hereby given, that a 
premium of one hundred dollars or the Acade- 
my’s gold medal, shall be awarded to the au- 





destroyed unopened. 


retary to the Committe: ‘of Publication of the 
Academy, who shall award the premium or me- 
dal to the best Essay ; but ifno Essay shall be 
offered, which in the judgment of thécommittee 
is worthy of the prize, then the prize shall not 
be assigned for that year. 

Every successful Essay shall remain at the 
disposition of the Academy, to be published in 
the Academy’s Memoirs, at the discretion of the 
Committee for Publication. 

The following subject has been assigned by 
the Academy for the present year: 

An enumeration and an Account of the materi- 
als, which exist for the history of the native tribes 
of America before the discovery of the continent by 
Columbus. 

By order of the Academy. 

EDWARD EVERETT, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Cambridge, June 1, 1824. 


—— tn 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Dear Sin—In my communication to you of the 
28th ult. ET hastily called the attention of the agri- 
culturists of our country, to the valuable proper- 
ties of a description of turnip which 1 purchased 
last fall under the denomination of the “ White 
Norfolk.” The facts,as there set forth,can be at- 
tested by many of my neighbours and acqnaint- 
ances, who had occasion to observe the crop 


All Essays which may be offered for this; other parts of the country—an 
prize, must be sent to the Corresponding Secre- tleman who lately travelled through the Valley, 
tary ofthe Academy, on or before the first of informs us that an unusually large crop of Wheat 
March, 1825, accompanied with sealed letters, 
containing the names of the authors; and the. per says, the present harvest greatly sarpasses 
letters accompanying unsuccessful Essays shall be | any previous crop in Virginia. The Hagers- 
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intelligent gen- 
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‘had been made. A Leesburg, (Loudon,) pa- 


| town papers state that the wheat is better in 


Immediately on the receipt of an Essay, it! that part of Maryland than it has been for seve- 
shall be transmitted by the Corresponding Sec-! ral years past. From these and other accounts 


it would appear that the labors of the husband- 
|man have been richly rewarded. Should the 
| prices be tolerably good, we anticipate that the 
abundance with which a Bountiful. Providence 
| has favoured us, will ina great degree extri- 
cate our citizens from the difficulties which 
have for three or four years, so heavily pressed 
upon our country.” 





The Crops.—From information which we con- 
\tinually receive from all the circumjacent coun- 
\ ties, we feel authorized in stating, that never 
(has a richer prospect of abundant returns pro- 
| mised to reward the labours of the husbandman. 
The gratification derived from this source is 
greatly enhanced by observing how general 
this good report is throughout the country, The 
Alexandria Gazette of Saturday, says, * Ac- 
counts are received from all parts of the coun- 
try, stating that the harvest will be abundant, 
The rain which we had some time ago injured 
the hay and grain insome places, but as it did 
not extend far into the country, very little da- 
mage could be done. The weather is now de- 
lightful. Fine roasting ears are getting quite 
common in our market.” Beacon. 


wee 


TO TME EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











: Brooke. Grove, Tth mo. 24th, 1824. 
Dear Frrenp,—FI hive seen in the last Farmer 





in its various stages. I will now only add, that 


seed—which of itself will prove beyond an 
doubt its value, if sowed simply with a view 
to use the seed for crush. It might be ad- 
vantageously sowed with timothy, during any 
part of August or the first week of September. 
The mode | adopt is, to prepare the ground 
well, have it highly manured, and before the 
last harrowing, sow the seed across the timothy 
and harrow in the whole with a heavy harrow. 
The turnip seed coming off early in the follow- 
ing June, allows the timothy to shoot up hand- 
somely, and furnish a.good crop by the end of 
July or first of August. I calculate on cutting 
from the same ground that produced the turnip 
seed, at least 1 1-2. tons of hay. The weight 
of the seed is 55 a 57 Ibs. per bushel. 
D. WILLIAMSON, Jr. 


‘Lexington, July 24, 1824. 





Good Crops.—The Central Gazette (printed 
at Charlottesville, Va.) of the 23d, gives the 
following animating account of the crops. 

“ The Harvest is now over, and we have 
been informed by several intelligent farmers 
thatthe crop of wheat is more ‘abundant. than 
it has been for several. years. , We have heard 
no complaint ofits having been injured by the 
rust, rot smut, &c. axis generally the case in 
this section of the country. The grainis excel- 
lent in quality as well as abundant in quantity, 
The rye crop is also good—the oat tolerably so. 





thor of the best Essay, upon the subject hereaf- 
ter to be named. — 





We have cheering accounts of the crops in the 


the product there mentioned was from 5 |b. of | 


which has come to hand, the root of Hellebore 
recommended to destroy roaches. I believe it 


Y | effectual, but think it necessary that those who 


use it should be cautioned to be careful that 
children, poultry, &c. be prevented from access 
to it, as it would be’ equally destructive to them. 
[I have known ote instance of 15 chickens being 
killed by picking up a few shreds of the root 
that remained after the roaches had fed on it. 
In haste and with respect, thy friend 
ROGER BROOKE. 

Joun S. SKINNER, ESQ. 

Chelmsford.—This town, situated on the Mer- 
imack, is becoming one of the most important 
manufacturing towns in Massachusetts. Cotton 
cloths, glass, and powder are made there in 
great quantities. The powder factory manu- 
factures half a ton of powder daily. The com- 
position is not pulverized by pestles and mor- 
tars, but isground by heavy rollers 6 feet in 
diameter. Hampshire Gazette. 


Sweet Potatoes—A person in South Carolina 
raised the past season 800 bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes on an acre! placing the vines singly in 
their beds, an inch apart. The same person 
had one potatoe 2 feet 9 inches long, and anoth- 
er which weighed 12 1-4 pounds! [Raleigh Reg. 








Seeds of Indign Corn.—Gather your seed corn 
from such stalks only as produce two ears, and 
the crop will be more abundant. 
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[We intimated in our Jast our intention to publisha let- 

ter from Mr. Evan Thomas, Jun.-on the snbjeet of 

insects, which prey upon the Peach Tree. We Bow 

proceed to fulfil our promise, with a hope that the 

article will excite that attention, which its impor- 
tance demands.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF PEACH TREES. 
Baltimore, 4th Month, 13th, 1824. 
Respectep Frienp, 

Agreeably to thy request, I now communi- 
cate a few brief remarks upon Peach Trees, 
and the simple method which I have so success- 
fully adopted, of defending them fromthe de- 
predations of such insects as prey upon their 
roots. 

As the peach is generally admitted to be the 
most wholesome and delicious of all our fruits, 
and as its cultivation has been recently very 
precarious in our own state, and almost wholly 
abandoned in various sections of our country 
where it bad heretofore flourished, I had re- 
solved several years ago, to devote such time 
as I could occasionally spare, to investigate the 
cause of the premature decay of the trees, and 
above all,to devise the means of securing 
them against the evil. 

Being particularly desirous of preserving 
some young trees of rare kinds, which had sur- 
vived many others that had been very thrifty, 
I concluded to commence with them. On a 
careful examination of the ieaves, branches, 
and trunk, nothing was discovered that could 
have caused the trees to assume an aspect so 
sickly ; on removing the earth, however, from 
about the roots, | perceived a plentiful exuda- 
tion of gum, from several minute apertures, 
which being opened by the pruning knife, dis- 
played the lurking destroyers.to full view. 
These larvye were about an inch in length, 
cream-colored, with a chesnut-brown, and some- 
what depressed head. They had perforated 
the bark, generally about one inch beneath the 
surface of the earth, and were devouring vora- 
ciously both the alburnum and liber; leaving 
the cortex aud epidermis, as a covering and 
defence. Having carefully removed these 
worms, and every thing that might retard the 
healing process, | applied some of Forsythe’s 
composition, and lefi them—consoling myself 
with the reflection, that they were safe during 
the season at least. On returning ‘home after 
an absence of about six weeks, | hastened to 
examine into the condition ofmy trees, when 
lo! I perceived with chagrin and dismay, a 
young and voracious colony of the same kinds 
of worms, laying waste what had been left by 
their predecessors. This fact demonstrated 
the inefficacy of the method heretofore recom- 
mended, of removing the earth from about the 
roots during winter. In the present instance, 
the ove must have been deposited about the 
commencement of the eighth month (August) ;| 
for the larv2 were five eighths of an inch in 
length. It was evident from this discovery, 
that 1 «must either continue the tedious, fa- 
tiguing, and difficult practice of removing the 
worms throughout the spring, summer, and au- 
tumn, or endeavor to find out some method of 
preventing the access ofthe insect. In order 
to accomplish this last intention, it was neces- 


gress—in other words, to make myself acquaint- 
ed with its natural history. To the mere en- 
tomologist, this would not have been a hard 
task; but the vigilant attention it required, 
made it incompatible with other duties, and | 
could only expect to arrive at the object in 
view by slow degrees. 

I had succeeded more than two years ago in 
procuring several aurelias, but these having ac- 
complished their final transformation, had all 
escaped through an aperture in the vessel in 
which they were confined. Last summer I en- 
closed about twenty more, but these perished, 
except two—one of which escaped, the other 
I secured. The species does not appear to be 
described in Lianeus, but according to his sys- 
tem, it belongs to the order of Hymenoptera, 
genus Apis. It may with propriety be named 
*A. Persica to which I shall annex the follow- 
ing. description. 

Shining Black-blue. 

Thorax ferruginous. 

Wings violet blue. 

Abdomen blue, with one interrupted yellow 
band. 

Legs and antennz black. 

About the close ofthe 7th month, (July) ma- 
ny of these insects having assumed the winged 
state, soon after deposite their eggs in peach 
trees, just beneath the surface ; first wounding 
the bark in different places, which on exami- 
nation, appears to have been effected by a 
blunt pointed instrument. They leave from 
one to fifty, and in some instances, nearly three 
hundred eggs in each tree, according to its size, 
and capacity to support the future progeny :— 
These soon appear, but it is difficult to detect 
them until they have acquired a growth of two 
or three weeks, when they are four or five lines 
in length.—From this period their growth is ac- 
celerated or retarded in proportion to the quan- 
tity of nourishment afforded. In general, how- 
ever, the pupe are formed early in the 10th 
month, (October) in the midst of a conglomera- 
tion of gum, fibrous and excrementitious mat- 
ter, and about the close of the month the insect 
issues from its chrysalis deposites its eggs as be- 
fore mentioned, and prepares to hybernate, like 
others of the same tribe, in the roofs of houses, 
beneath the bark of old trees, &c. the larve ap- 
pear in the 4th month,( April) assume the Nymph 
state, and accomplish their final transformation 
in the course of the 7th month, (July). Thus 
there are two periods in eac’) » 2ar assigned for 
their production and re-produ«iion ; neverthe- 
less, individuals may be seen during the whole 
season, in almost every stage of existence. 

From these facts the inference is irresistible, 
that most of the methods hitherto recommended 
for the preservation of peach trees are entirely 
inefficient, and the best of them uncertain and 


inadequate. 
The mode I shall here recommend, and which 


* When and in what manner these insects were in- 
troduced amongst us, has never, that I know of, been 
understood.—I think, however, there can be no doubt 
of their having been brought from the Northern and 
Eastern nurseries, for I never had a young tree from 
thence, that was not infested by them. All young 
trees, therefore, should be carefully examined about 
the close of the 4th, or early part of the 5th month, 
(May) after which it will only be necessary to renew 
occasionally. This will be a great saving of both time 








savy To.observe it in every state of its pro- 


and labour, as it is easier to secure twenty trees, than 
to remove the worms from one, 


I have applied with complete success to nearly 
four hundred trees, was first tried about tbree 
years ago, embraces both prevention and cure, 
and is as follows : 

-Remove the earth from about the trunk of 
the tree quite down to the lateral roots press 
with the butt end of the pruning knife against 
the bark in different places; if it appears to 
adhere firmly, and no gum nor moisture issues, 
a thin coat of the composition described below, 
may be applied both above and beneath the sur- 
face, by a brush or wooden spatula, about two 
inches broad.—Then take Canton Matting, (or 
any other similar substance) cut into pieces of 
from six to twelve inches in width, according 
to the size of the tree and of sufficient length to 
encircle it; bind one of these around the part 
intended to be secured by two or three ties of 
twine or woolen yarn, so that one half shall be 
below, and the other half above the surface ; 


_| draw earth divested of grass or rubbish, to the 


tree, pressing it with the foot close to the mat- 
ting. The insects governed by instinct, will 
not lay their eggs in the matting, but will seek 
elsewhere for a situation congenial with its 
habits. If, however, there is a clammy moist- 
ure or portions of gum adhering to the main 
stem or roots, these should be regarded as al- 
most certain indications of worms—every open- 
ing or aperture, however minute, stiould be 
carefully probed, and the direction taken by 
each worm ascertained :—cut away with a sharp 
pruning knife, that portion of the bark only of 
which the interior part has been destroy- 
ed, until you arrive at the object of pursuit, 
which must be removed and-killed. Having in 
this manner extirpated all that are to be found, 
trim the edges of the wounds neatly, and fill up 
the cavities with a composition consisting of 
two parts ef fresh cow dung, one part of leach- 
ed ashes, to each gallon of which add a handful 
of ground plaster of paris, and as much water 
as will reduce the whole mass to the consistence 
of thick paste—spread a thin coat of this com- 
position over the part to be covered, and then 
apply the bandage as before directed.* 

As the ants and several other insects among 
the wounded trees, exceedingly and materially 
retard their recovery, I would recommend the 
part to be washed with common white wash, and 
a little flour of sulphur, or snuff sprinkled over 
it, before the composition is applied. The lat- 
ter end of the 4th month, (April) and the be- 
ginning of the 9th month, (September) are the 
most suitable periods, fer those accustomed to 
it, to begin the search. 

I intended to have included in this communi- 
cation, an account of a discovery which I made 
last summer, respecting the premature decay of 
Pear trees, the cause of which had been involv- 
ed in an impenetrable mystery—but as this let- 
ter has already extended to a length not at first 
anticipated, 1 shall reserve that, and several 
other topics, deeply interesting to the lovers and 
cultivators of fine fruit, for a future communica- 
tion. I am respectfully, thy friend, 

EVAN THOMAS, Jr. 





* We have often heard it asserted, and have several 
times published communications to that effect, that 
wood ashes,placed about the roots of peach trees, after 
digging away the turf, and taking out the worms, if 





there are any, will effectually pres inst the de- 
predations of the insect above described. fee N.E. Far, 
vol.1,page 317, 318. vol. Ul. page 241.—Ed. N. E. Far. 
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A new discovered staple of Commerce.—Mr. Jo- 


_ seph Giles, an ingenious tanner of this county, 


has discovered and reduced to practice a me- 
thod of obtaining a liquidextract from oak or 
hemlock bark, saturated with the Tanning prin- 


ciple, to so high a degree, that calf skins im- 


mersed therein will be thoroughly and fairly tao- 
ned in 48 hours, and other hides in time equal- 
ly short in proportion to their thickness. One 
hogshead of Mr. Giles’ extract contains the 
certain tanning power of four cords of bark. 
There is no foreign substance used by Mr. Giles 
im his extract, nothing but the pure tanning 
lixivium drawn by an ingenious and peculiar pro- 
cess from the bark. Mr. Giles has secured to 
himself the exclusive right to his discovery, and 
is erecting works for an extensive Manufacture 
of the article. He has testimonials from Tan- 
ners of the first respectability in the cities of 
Troy, Albany, N. York, and Brooklyn, who 


have tried his article, of its surprising power 


and efficacy, in separating with great rapidity, 
the gelatine from the hide, and producing the 
leather in a fine durable, and healthy condition. 

Great public benefits are likely to result from 
this discovery. In addition to the great saving 


. of time and labour, the leather produced by the 


use of this liquor being more completely tanned, 
will weigh heavier, wear better and be less 


‘ susceptible of moisture than leather tanned in 


the usual way. Cords, ropes and cables satu- 
rated with this tanning principle, will support 
much greater weight,without breaking, be less 
liable to be worn by friction, and will wear 
more smoothly on pullies, and thereby super- 
cede the use of tar. 

This lixivium, being also the most powerful 
and friendly astringent yet discovered, will pro- 
bably be of great use in the Materia Medica. 

Brattleboro’ Vt. Messenger. 

Description of a Soil.—Mr. Cobbett gives the 
following description of the soil best calculated 
for growing the wheat to be used for straw plat 
in imitation of Leghorn:—“I am of opinion 
that a ciean, poor, clayey field; a nasty, stiff, 
miserable, wicked soil, that clings and bakes as 





_ hard as a stone, with 5 or 6 days sun, and that 


ahinies 


is as cold as Greenland six inches beneath the 
surface ; a field that has broken the hearts of 
hundreds of horses, and scores of farmers; 1 
think if you could get such a field as this quite 
clean, and were to sow it with ten bushels to 
the acre, you might probably get acrop of 
wheat as fine as hogs bristles; and, let this be 
observed, that there is no land that produces 
straw so solid and so round as this miserable 
clay.’ 


Cashmere Shawls.—The rich Cashmere Shawls 
are manufactured in the city of Cashmere, in 


the northern part of Hindostan, now subject to 


the Afghans. They are made of the wool or 
hair of a species of goat found in Thibet and 
Tartary, some of which have been introduced 
into France. A few years since, there were 
16,000 persons in Cashmere employed in mak- 


; ing shawls. A remarkably fine shawl occupies 
_ a loom and three persons more than a year; 
_ and of the best and most worked kinds, not so 


‘ 


at 


a 


i much as a quarter of an inch is completed in a 
‘t 


day. For plain shawls, a shuttle is used, but 
the variegated ones are worked with wooden 


The rough side of the shawl is uppermost on 
the frame. The head workman receives about 
20 cents per day, and the common workmen 
from 3 to 10 cents. 
The Cashmerians manofacture a great many 
shawls from the wool of a breed of sheep, which 
are found in the vale of Cashmere, and in Thi- 
bet ar.’ Boutan.—This wool, it is said, surpasses 
every other in the world for softness, whiteness, 
and fineness ; and some travellers assert that it 
is from 20 to 21 inches in length! Camel’s hair 
is also used for shawls. Most of the Cashmere 
shawls, so called, that are imported into the U- 

nited States, are manufactured in Europe. 
[Hampshire Gazette. 


Cheap Living.—Mr. Cobbett mentions an in- 
teresting case of an English landholder, who 
had a good estate mortgaged, and whose sub- 
stance was decaying annually in England. By 
Mr. Cobbett’s advice, he sold his estate, paid off 
his mortgage, and found he had five hundred 
pounds a year left, with a large family to sup- 
port. We quote the rest from the Polttical Re- 
gister, of May 1. “This was in March, 1823. 
He went home and staid till mid April; and 
then he came up, and without knowing a word 
of French, he went over to France in June last. 
He rents, in a village in Britany, a nice house, 
garden, and about eight English acres of land, 
for 150 francs, or about six pounds of our money 


Cookery for the women.— Clay Jumbles.—T ake 
3 tea cups of sugar; 2 do. butter; 5 do. flour; 
and 3 eggs rolled in loaf sugar. 

Jackson Jumbles.—Take 3 tea cups'sugar; 1 
do. butter; 5 do. flour; 1 tea spoonfal of pearl 
ash in a cup of cream ; and 2 eggs.—Bake.in a 
quick oven, but be careful not to burn.—V. Ree. 

Poisoning by Copper.—A young gentleman 
nearly lost his life, on Thursday last, by eating 
honey which had becn standing in a copper ves- 
sel.— Two children were also greatly in danger 
in consequence of eating cranberry-sauce stew- 
ed in a copper basin. They vomited, occa- 
sionally, for eight hours, and were finally re- 
lieved by the administration of soda water. 

Bost. Med. Int. 
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Compendium of Agriculture, or the Farmer’s Guide, 
on the most essential parts of Husbandry and 
Gardening ; compiled from the best American 
and European publications, and the unwritten 
opinions of experienced Cultivators. By Wiu- 
L14M Drown, vith the aid and inspection of So- 
Lomon Drown, M. D. Duodecimo, pp. 288. 
Providence, Field & Maxcy, 1824. 


The above work presents to the American 
farmer a cheap and useful manual or introduc- 





a year. He keeps a horse and 4 cabriolet, two 
cows, and a brace of pointers. He keeps aman 
servant anda maid servant. He lives well, and 
drinks wine as much as he chooses. He has a 
most agreeable neighbourhood. And he told 
me, with joy in his countenance, which [ can- 
not well describe, that he was actually laying by 
four hundred pounds sterling a year!” 

Carbonated Sarsaparilla Mead.—In hot weath- 
er, every body will drink. The question is, 
what shall they drink? This question has ai- 
forded opportunities for the Chemists to com- 
bine substances which are calculated to neutral- 
ize the acid in the stomach, and counteract sep- 
tic tendencies and the putrefactive process ;— 
for Physicians to eke out substances from the 
materia medica, which by infusion, sclution, or 
decoction, are suited to brace the system, and 
counteract, by their habitual use, the debilita- 
ting influence of heat ;—for Apothecaries to 
compose, nicely put up, have stamped, and sell, 
perhaps at a profit, various species of syrups 
and powders :—and for dealers in palate-pleas- 
ers, to decorate their shops with apparatus for 
drawing beer, ale, porter, soda water, rochelle 
water, liquid magnesia, mead, carbonated mead, 
and now lastly carbonated sarsaparilla mead. 

It is true a great variety of articles of this 
description may be got at the Soda-shops, but 
we are glad to see the number increasing, if it 
but increases in the right direction. When 
health is the object of each improvement, the 
improvements cannot be too numerous. Of all 
the articles hitherto in use, none has been so 
well calculated to unite the advantages of being 
pleasant to the taste, purifying to the blood, 
strengthening to the system, and softening to 
the skin as the article just added to the list ; 











and we think it will prove to be the most agree- 
able, salutary and fashionable, of all our summer 
potations. Bost. Med. Int. 





needles, one for each colour, without shuttles. 


tion to scientific and practical husbandry. Ina 
book of so limited a compass many things must 
of course be omitted, which would be necessary 
in order to give a complete treatise on a science 
so extensive, and an art so complicated as that 
of Agriculture. But it would be difficult, in the 
same number of words to comprise a greater 
number of ideas, which may prove practically 
important to the cultivator than are contained 
in the abovementioned compilation. 

In the introduction to the “* Farmer’s Guide,” 
its readers are presented with the following by 
way of excuse for printing a new work on a 
subject, which has employed so many able pens, 
and solicited the attention and patronage of the 
public in such a variety of forms. 

*¢ Some apology may seem necessary for pub- 
lishing a new work on Agriculture; a subject 
which has been ably handled both in Europe, 
and in this country.—Let the following suffice as 
all we have time to offer on this head—That 
as knowledge is naturally advantageous, and as 
every man ought to be in the way of informa- 
tion, even a superfluity of books is not without 
its use, since hereby they are brought to ob- 
trude themselves on us, and to engage us 
unawares. This advantage, an ancient father 
observes, we owe to the multiplicity of books 
on the same subject, that one falls in the way of 
one man, and another best suits the apprehen- 
sion of another.—“* Every thing that is written,” 
says he, “does not come into the hands of all 
persons: perhaps some may meet with my books, 
who may hear nothing of others which have 
treated better of the same subject. It is of ser- 
vice, therefore, that the same questions be 
handled by several persons, and after different 
methods though all on the same principles, that 
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the explications of difficulties, and arguments 
for the truth may come to the knowledge of 
every one, by one way or other.” Add to this 
that our work professes little more than to 
abridge, compress, and reduce to handy size, 
the voluminous productions on this important 
subject; so that it will require neither much 
expense to purchase, nor time to read.” 


It would not comport with our plan or limits, 
and probably would not be of much use either 
to the public, or to the author to give an ana- 
lytical review of this work. The book is so 
cheap, that those who have the least desire to 
become acquainted with its contents may grati- 
fy their wishes, without injury to the most li- 
mited finances. And oftentimes a single hint 
or intimation in a book of that description may 


save an intelligent farmer ten times the cost of 


the work. To use the expressions of the book 
under review, “‘ Nothing but absolute poverty 
can excuse a man from the purchase of books 
and attention to study. But the farmer in the 
middle walks of life, who with his brethren con- 


stitutes the great body of our population, no 


matter how numerous his family, if bred as they 


should be to habits of strict economy and indus- 


try, has leisure to pass without employment in 


business many of the long winter evenings, and 
much of the day time, during the same period, | P 


in the improvement of his mind. He has the 
means of purchasing a small collection of books 


for purposes of the most immediate utility, to 
serve as a manual for himselfand family, and to 
fill up those little interstices of leisure continu- 
ally occurring, which the poet calls “ Catching 
the transient hour, and improving each moment 
as it flies.” While his more enlarged researches 
are cheaply and liberally supplied by the well 
selected public library of the neighbourhood. 
Books, newspapers, &c. principally, devoted to 
agricultural subjects should occupy an important 


share of his attention.” 


We were, at first looking over the “ Farmer’s 
Guide,” disposed to be a little captious with the 
author for manufacturing his book, almost alto- 
gether from ingredients, derived from other 
works on the same subjects, without intimating 
the sources from which his information was ob- 
tained. Long passages are taken for instance, 
from our paper, many of them written by the 
Editor, without acknowledgment, or any intima- 
tion that the stream which composes a part of 
Mr. Drown’s “ Rivulet of Text” had its source 
in the New England Farmer. But the follow- 
ing concluding paragraph of the “ Farmer’s 
Guide,” we are willing to accept as.an ample 


apology for any petty tresspass of this kind. 


*“ Owing to the numerous sources, whence 
we have gleaned the materials for almost eve-| + 
ry article, (not less than 80 volumes having 
been examined in making the compilation.) it 
has not been thought necessary to refer to eve. 


ry publication from which extracts have been 
made. But we think it proper to observe that 


we have generally used the language of others, 
whose opinions coincided with our own.” 

In fine, we think the “ Farmer’s Guide” a 
useful book, and wish its author that success, 
which usefully directed industry should always 
meet. But we would suggest, as an improve- 
ment,should another edition be sent to the press, 
to merely note at the bottom of each page 
the titles of the books, &c. from which the as- 
sertions or statements of the author are derived. 
This will not greatly enhance his !abours, and 
in case any thing advanced by the author or 
compiler should prove to be erroneous, it will 
place the responsibility on those who ought to 
bear it. 


From the Old Colony Memorial. 


I address this to your paper as the most con- 
venient mode of meeting the observation of the 
Editor of the New Englawd Farmer, whose can- 
dour I doubt not willappreciate the motive of 
the writer, which is no other than to promote 
the cause to which he has devoted his heart, 
and his discriminating talent. 

In the N. E. Farmer, July 17th, page 402, 
Mr. Osgood observes, “ Those Lice (as I shall 
call them) I find upon young shoots and grafts 
of Apple-trees, always accompanied with pis- 


mires, which sometimes destroy the tender 
art.” 


The Editor observes, those Insects are of the 
Genus Aphis, and are generally known by the 
name of plant lice. They are the same which 
cause what is called honey dew, and the pis- 
mires which accompanied them, were probably 
attracted by that sweet substance.* In the 
same paper, page 406, is a paragraph headed 
“ another remedy against lice on apple-trees.” 

“ An intelligent cultivator assures us, that 
there is nothing more effectual against the in- 
sect which attaches itself to the bark of trees, 
like a barnacle, &c. than a strong ley of potash 
dissolved in water.” We ought not to confound 
two subjects so utterly dissimular in appearance 
in situation, and in their modus operandi as 
these animalcule, under the same name, while 
one is attached to the bark of the tree, and ap- 
pears to be a_part of the tree itself, the other 
is enclosed in the tenderest leaves of the latest 
growth, and is almost impalpable to the touch.t 





* NOTES BY THE EDITOR.—In asserting that the Aphi- 
des “ are the same which cause what is called honey 
dew,” we placed reliance on the statements of several 
writers of respectability, some of whose productions we 
have quoted in a note on the first page of this day’s 
paper. Dr. Darwin, however, attributed the honey 
dew to a different source ; and the observations of our 
correspondent “ S.”? on the same page go to confirm the 
theory of Dr. Darwin. Perhaps the Abbe Boissier, 
(whose opinion is alluded to in the note above men- 
tioned,) is correct in supposing that ‘‘there are wo 
kinds of honeydew ; the one produced by transpiration, 
during a sultry heat, from the leaves of particular ge- 
nera of trees, while the other is the excrement,of the 
small insect known by the name of puceron or vine 
fretter,” one of the names by which the! Aphis is 
distinguished. 

e intended to be very careful “not to confound 
two subjects so utterly dissimilar in appearance, in si- 
tuation, and in their modus operandi” as the Aphides, 
or Plant Lice, (as they are called by Dr. Rees, Dr. 
Deane, and other writers,) and the “‘ animalcule under 
the same name,” which attach themselves to the bark 
of trees. Although they are both commonly called 
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tigation of the Editor of the Farmer, I will sug- 
gest, whether these insects, instead of being of 
the genus aphis, are not the ova, and larve, of 
the little ant which is their constant attendant ; 
and whether she is not rather their nurse than 
their destroyer. Whatever their connexion or 
relationship may be, itis admitted they are in- 
separable companions ; and found most frequent- 
ly on the tenderest shoots and seedlings, and 
grafts of the present year, they affect the pear 
more generally than the apple.* 

I have been greatly annoyed with them for 
several years in the nursery, and have always 
found the ant the precursor; and that she pre- 
pares the shelter by wounding the leaf, and 
causing it to curl, before the lice (whether they 
be the aphis, or the ova) appear. I have been 
able to find no remedyso good as the knife, 
wherever | find them, by the curling of the 
uppermost leaves, I cut them off and grind them 
under the foot, which in no wise injures the 
tree or graft, and has no other effect than head- 
ing down; where the growth is exuberant, I 
have rather thought it beneficial than other- 
wise. 

That the Aphides were the procuring cause 
of the honey dew, has been for a long time as- 
sented to, but is now thought questionable ; as 
the cause is by no means equal to the effect— 
that they may, by perforating the leaves of the 
Maple, the Birch, or the Walnut, cause them 
to exude sap similar in sweetness, and on which 
other insects as well as they, may feed; and 
which the bees are thought to collect for ho- 
ney, is probable. But the writer of this, as 
well as others, has seen a forest of oaks, the 
upper surface of the leaves of which were cov- 
ered with honey dew, and in such quantity, 
that after the sun had dried the leaves, that 
they were glazed with a substance as pure as 
honey, and shining as copal varnish. This sub- 
stance -however inexplicable iis appearance, 
éould not have been produced from the oak 
whose sap is excessively corrosive—and wher- 
ever the artificial honey dew has been observed 
it has been small in quantity and on the under 
side of the leaf, where the inseet which causes 
it is protected from the sun and rain. Yours, P. 


lice, they have little more resemblance to each other 
than ** chalk to cheese,” or a ‘thorse chesnut to a 
chesnut horse.” If mankind will give the same name 
to very different objects, we cannot help it. In order 
to prevent, as we hoped, the possibility of any error as 
it respeets the kind of insects for whose mischievous 
effects we preposed a remedy, page 406, vol. II. of the 
New England Farmer, we gave such a definition of 
the ‘animalcule,’ which attach themselves to the bark 
of apple-trees,” &c. that it would seem as difficult to 
*¢ confound” them with the Aphides as to mistake a 
mouse for a mammoth, because they may both come 
under the general denomination of animals. 

* ++ Ant eggs is a name popularly given to a kind of 
little white balls found in the banks of nests of ants, 
ordinarily supposed to be the ova [eggs] of this insect. 
These are not properly the eggs of ants, but the young 


vermicles, or little worms, wrapped up in a film or 
skin, composed of a sort of silk, which they spin out 
of themselves in the manner of silk worms and cater- 
pillars." — Rees Cyclopedia. 


MR. DIXON’S STEAM APPARATUS. In our paper 
of the 2ist of February last, vol. ii. page 238, 
we took notice ofsome newly invented machi- 





nery, by Mr. Joseph Dixon, of Lynn, Mass. for 


With due deference to the accuracy and inves- 
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generating and heating steam to a high tem- 
perature. On the 5th inst. we enjoyed the 


' pleasure of witnessing the application of the 


| same steam apparatus with some trifling altera- 
tions and modifications, to propelling a boat on 


-a pond, nigh the dye-house of Messrs. John & 


Aaron Hall, in said Lyno, which it caused to 
move through the water, as near as we could 
jndge at the rate of about 6 milesan hour. The 
engine is small, being merely a working model, 
but moved with regularity and appeared to pos- 
sess a surplus power, not expended in propel- 
ling the boat. Its excellency and superiority 
to common engines, used for similar purposes, 
consist in its simplicity, the cheapness of its 
construction, and the perfect safety attending its 
operations. No more steam is generated at a 
time than is immediately expended, and the 
quantity is so small that should the steam gene- 
rator burst no danger could possibly accrue.— 
This is a great desideratum, and the general 
adoption of engines of this kind to driving 
steam boats would, in all human probability, 
not only save many lives, but restore to the 
public that confidence in steam boat conveyan- 
_ ces, which has been greatly and justly impaired 

by the many calamitous accidents, which have 

attended engines for propelling steam vessels. 
| We understand that Messrs. John and Aaron 
| Hall, of this city, are connected with Mr. Dix- 
on in this invention, which promises incalcula- 
ble benefits to the community 


INK POWCER OF MESSRS. MAYNARD & NOYES. 

We have received a letter from a respected 
correspondent in Frankfort, Maine, in which 
~ was inclosed a hand bill containing directions 
’ for making ink from the Ink Powder of Messrs. 
Maynard & Noyes, Chemists and Druggists, 
No. 48, Cornhill, Boston. The writer says, 

“ | have never found any Ink Powder equal to 
' what is sold by Maynard and Noyes. Would 

you not render a public service by attracting 
_ to it the public attention ?” 

We have used the above mentioned Ink Pow- 
der for nearly two years, and are happy to add 
our testimony to that of our correspondent in 
favor of an article, which we know by having 

_ experienced its utility, must prove very bené- 
* ficial to the public. 
AE 


DOMESTIC. 


Mere pirates captured.—By the arrival this fore- 
noon of the brig Florida, from Trinidad, Cuba, which 
she left the 4th of July, we learn that his Britannic 
majesty’s schr. Lion, capt. Hopner, had taken a 
 piratical schr. of about 60 tons, off Cape Britton. 

Out of the crew, consisting of twenty-six pirates, 
> four only were secured. The rest made their escape 
on the island, which was surrounded by the boats 
~ from two British armed schooners, and it was believ- 
_ ed they would all be captured.—V. Y. Ev. Post. 





2 Sea Coal.—A communication in the Centinel states 


_ that several small pieces of coal, resembling canal coal, 
farm of Mr. 


__ have been found imbedded in slate on the 
| Robert Runey, near his Pottery in Charlestown, only 


oy 








two miles from Boston. 
what interesting, as indicating the probable existence 
of coal in greater quantitics underneath. 


These specimens are some- | 





| 

Pirates.—The schr. Elizabeth, Allen, has arrived | 
at Baltimore, in ten days from Matanzas. She left | 
on the 17th of July, under convoy of the U. S. schr. | 
Terrier. A slip from the office of the Morning Chron- | 
icle informs us, that about two days previous to the | 
Elizabeth’s sailing, accounts were received of two 
more American vessels being taken off the harbor, car- | 
ried to Seawara Bay, and their masts cut away. 
There have been no accounts of their crews, | 





DETROIT, JULY 16.—Indian News.—By late arriv- 
als from Mackinac and the Saut de St. Maries, a re- 
port has been circulated, that 27 clerks and engagees 
of the American Fur Company have been killed by 
the Sioux Indians, near Fort William. Whether this 
news is true, or merely one of the ** Upper Missouri” 
stories, so systematically published every week at St. 
Louis, a few days will probably enable us to deter- 
mine. —Gaz. 





Aan — 


Smyrna.—Accouhts from Smyrna to the 23d May 
have been received. It was reported there, that 5000 
Turkish troops, who bad been landed on some Grecian 
island, had been destroyed, except about 1500; and 
that the Turks had ordered an army of 50,000 men to 
the Morea. 


oe 


The last Annual Register received from England, 
speaks in very severe terms of the conduct of the Amer- 
icans for giving up one of their seamen to the Chinese 
for a mock trial, for an alleged murder of a Chinese wo- 
man. The Chinese are represented as mercenary, and 
infamously deceitful; of this we can have no doubt ; 
but that thirty high spirited captains of American ships 
should have acted in a dastardly manner, we cannot be- 
lieve, nor that they were unmindful of “ their feelings 
of national honor and humanity,” is what ought not to 
gain credit without better proof than is offered in this 
case. But, however, as the Register is a work read by 
all nations, it becomes the bounden duty of some of 
the captains and supercargoes of these thirty ships, to 
wipe away this stain upon themselves and upon their 
nation, by a full statement of the facts. There can be 
no doubt but the man was put to death in the most cru- 
el manner. Bost, Gaz. 








We have in our hands direct advices from Madrid of 
arecent date. It seems that, in fact, a serious insur- 
rection, like the movement at Lisbon, has been at- 
tempted in Spain. The object was, as intimated in 
our latest English papers, to substitute the Spanish In- 
fant Don Carlos for the “* adored” Ferdinand, and es- 
tablish a system more ultra-royal and proscriptive than 
the monarch and his advisers have found it practicable 
or deemed it expedient to adopt. The principals of 
the conspiracy were the guerilla leaders, the Trappist, 
and Gen. Capape, who endeavored to raise the people 
in Arragon and other provinces. A number of distin- 
guished royalists, including bishops and friars, were 
exiled as accomplices, to different points of the king- 
dom and to France. The official paper, the Gazette of 
Madrid, of the 17th May, contains a notification to all 
Portuguese in Spain to report themselves to the authori- 
ties, and the Portuguese legation, in order that they 
might be kept under surveillance. A concert was be- 
lieved to exist between the Portuguese and Spanish 
malcontents of the various classes.—Two sets of con- 
spirators are now dreaded by the Portuguese and Span- 
ish governments, namely, the constitutionalists, and the 
ultra Royalists, who want absolute despotism both in 
theory and practice. Nat, Gaz. 





HAVANA, suLy 10.—We avail ourselves of the brig 
Eliza, to inform you that the schr. Mercator, Allen, 
was captured this side of Matanzas on the 3d inst. 
by a piratical sharp foretopsail schooner,and conduct - 
ed to Jagua La Grande, to windward of Matanzas, 
where Mr. Jose Manuel Rey, a passenger, was set on 
shore, after being bound and hoisted by the neck to 
extort information if there was any money on board. 
He gives no account of the crew, having been for 
three days confined alone in the cabin, from whence 


15 








| ashore on the beach. Hie is the only one’ on board 


that has been heard of. We have sent you his depo- 
sition lawfully taken. There was a rumour to-day 
that the Mercator was retaken by a U. §S. schr. but 
here is no foundation for this report. 





LEstir, the American artist, stands clearly and 
decidedly at the head of those who exhibit cabi- 
net pictures this year. His ‘*Sancho Panza in 
the apartment of the Duchess,” is quite as good as 
any picture Wilkie ever painted—full of excellence 
as to drawing, and to coloring—and above all as to 
conception. ‘This artist now stands fairly where his 
genius entitleshim to be. We congratulate America. 

The article proceeds to notice a few other pictures 
of Wilkie and others, and then adds, 

After these, the next best thing is, ‘* M. Porceaug- 
nac between the two physicians.” This deiightful, 
airy, and truly classical little picture, is also, we be- 
lieve, the work of an American——his name is Newton. 
He also seems to have found a beautiful and novel 
field for himself. Pergat!—Eng. pa. 
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ANTED No. 51, of the 1st Vol. of the N. F. 
Farmer. For whicha generous price will be 
given by the publisher of this paper. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &e. 








[Revised and corrected every Friday.] 





























FROM | TO 
D. SD. : C, 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl. 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton. |120 
pearl do. - - - = 120 50 
BEANS, white, “- - - - - |bush 80} 100 
BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. - - - /bbl.| 10 1? 
cargo, Nol,* - - = 8 8 50 
N02 = = = © 6751 7 
BUTTER, inspect. No. t. new, | lb. 11 i2 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - " 9 
skimed milk, - - - 3 4 
Cee wt ere © « ¢ & & 8 9 
FLAX SEED - - - -- - |bechi Of} 00 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 6 75) 
Genessce, --- 6 
Rye, best, --- 2 62) 275 
GRAIN,Rye -— - - - = bush 53} 55 
Com- - - - - 40 50 
Rarley - - + 
Oats - - 30 33 
HOGS’ LARD, ist sort oS ie: 1] 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of - - 38 40 
LIME, SS cask 90 112 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 70 "5 
PLAISTER PARIS - - - - |ton.| 3 
PORK, Bone Middlings - - - |bbl.| 16 00) 17 
navy, mess, 13 13 50 
Cargo, Nol, - - - 12 50! 13 
SEEDS, Herd’sGrass, 1823, ¢ |bush 1 75 
Clover - - - #- 5 7 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60 70 
do do unwashed 40 45 
do 3-4 washed 45 50 
do 1-2 do 37 42 
Native - - = do 25 30 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 48 52 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 40 
‘» PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces- - - - - | lb. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - 8 10 
= whole - - 2 6 
_o. > <<" * «3 ¢ = = 4 
MUTTON, Stas eo + « 3 12 
POULTAY;: se 'e0e #*° © 10 20 
BUTTER, keg & tub, new, - 12 14 
lump, at. - 16] = 20 
BGGS, - ----*?7-° 14 17 
MEAL, Rye, retad,- - - - jbush 62 65 
Indian, do.- - - ° 58 60 
POTATOES, new, - - 75| 1°00 
CIDER, liquor, new - - - - |bbi.j 2 50 3 50 
HAY, according to quality, - ‘ton.! 16 0Q@ 18 00 





he was set in a boat by four armed men and put 
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From the New England Galary. 


COFFEE. 
Translated for the Galaxy, from Le Diable Boiteuz,a 
Paris paper. 
Hail sacred plant ! which like the genial clime 
That gave thee being—animates and warms, 
Rouses the soul to deeds and thoughts sublime ! 
Or soothes to soft repose with gentlcr charms. 


Flower of Arabia! to thee we owe 

The classic lay of Homer’s deathless lyre ! 
*Tis thine, to bid the soul of genius glow, 
Or sportive fancy’s blissful dreams inspire. 


O’er thy soft clime of luxury and balm, 
The gods decreed the first fair Sun should rise ; 
There vernal Spring reigns with perrennial charm, 
And Wintry clouds ne’er veil the blushing skies! 
* * * * * 
Fragrant exotic, of celestial birth— 
Thou art our only paradise on earth! 
AUGUSTA. 
Charlestown, July 28. f 
os 
Dr Johnson to ridicule some rare reasoning, wrote 
the following ludicrous lines. 
Ifa man who Turnips cries, 
Cry not when his Father dies, 
It is a sign that he had rather 
Have a Turnip than his Father. 


Miscellany. 


























Musical Amateur.—A man in England was ob- 
served on a cold evening, sitting on a small 
bridge, with his naked feet in the stream. Be- 
ing asked his reason for so singular a measute, 
he replied that he was trying to take cold, that 
he might sing the better bass, on the next Sun- 
day. 


Misunderstanding.—-A gentleman walking 
with a lady made a miss-step and fell. The la- 
dy, feeling for his situation assisted him in re- 
covering his feet, observing that she was sorry 
for his faux pas. To this the gallant angrily re- 
plied, * what is that-you say, madam, about my 
fore paws? and immediately made his ezit in 
a rage. 





Fine Cattle. together with a Bull_—Before the 
peace of 1782, the army in Carolina procured 
cattle from what wag called the back country. 
One morning an Irishman who had assisted in 
killing them, met a comrade, who asked him if 
the cattle were in good condition? “ Why you 
may guess,” replied he, “ when it took two of 
us to hold up one, while one of us knocked it 
down.” * Tut,” said the other, “ could’nt you 
have knocked it down as it lay ?”” 

Scolding. —I never knew a scolding person 
that was able to govern a family.— What makes 
people scold? Because they cannot govern 
themselves. How then can they govern others? 
— Those who govern well are generally calm. 
They are prompt and resolute, but steady and 
mild. 





Extra Politeness.—Mr. Addison says, (Specta- 
tor, No. 19.) “* one may know a man that never 
conversed in the world by his excess of good 
breeding. A polite country "Squire will make 


you as many bows in half an hour as willserve 
a courtier for a week.” 
fs 

Shaking Hands.—At a late duel in Kentucky 
the parties discharged their pistols without ef- 
fect; whereupon one of the seconds interfered, 
and proposed, that the combatants should shake 
hands. To this the other second objected as 
unnecessary, for, said he, theit hands have been 
shaking this half hour. 

Paul Jones.—By a singular accident, a large 
collection of original letters to this celebrated 
man have been recently found in a huckster’s 
shop in this city. Among them are the copies 
of a great number of his own letters, which are 
completely illustrative of the character of the 
individual. Of the genuineness of these docu- 
ments and letters there is not the least doubt, 
for the hand writings of such men as Lafayette, 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and fifty others 
like them, cannot be mistaken. We understand 
the papers are now in the posession of Mr. 





| Wiley, who has submitted them to the inspec- 


tion of the gentlemen of his “ Den,” with a 
view toa publication of a part.—V. Y. Amer. 
; === 
When martial law was in full force in Ireland, 
and the people were prohibited from having 
fire-arms in their possesion, some mischievous 
varlet gave information that Mr. Scaulon, who 
was a respectable apothecary of Dublin, had 
three mortars in his house. A magistrate with 
a party of dragoons in his train, surrounded the 
house, and demanded in the king’s name, that 
the mortars should be delivered to him. Mr. 
Scaulon immediately produced them ; adding— 
that as they were useless without the pestics, 
these also were at his majesty’s service. 
=== 
A paviour, to whom Dr. Radcliffe was in- 
debted, after many fruitless attempts, caught 
him just getting out of his chariot at his own 
door, in Bloomsbury Square, and demanded the 
payment of his bill. ‘ What, you rascal,” said 
the Doctor, * do ry pretend to be paid for such 
a piece of work? Why, you have spoiled my 
pavement, and then covered it over with earth 
to hide your bad work!’ ‘ Doctor, doctor,” 
said the paviour, “ mine is not the only bad work 
that the earth hides!” “ You dog,” said the 
Doctor, “ you are a wit, you must be poor, come 
in,” —and he paid him his demand. 
f______| 
An old maid was telling her age, which she 
said was just 36. A gentleman in company 
doubted the truth of her statement, but was cor- 
rected by another, who said it must be true, foe 
she had told the same story for ten years. 


;—_____} 

Diseases of the Season.—One or two.cold and 
damp evenings, succeeding very hot days, the 
beginning of last week, produced t num- 
bers of bowel complaicts, among the inhabitants 
of this city. Many are still quite sick in conse- 
quence of exposure at that. time-—The chicken 
pox and measles are prevailing here, but to no 
great extent, and all the cases.are mild. 

Bost; Med. Int. 
== 
An interesting experiment was tried by the 
Philadelphia Fire Company, withthe patent 
riveted Hose made by Sellers & Pennock. The 





firemen carried the hose up to the four windows 
in Christ Church steeple, a heighth of 175 feet 
and thence projected the water over the spire, 
a distance in the whole of more than two hun- 
dred feet, In the experiment at the Baltimore 
shot tower, the greatest height to which the 
water was raised, was, we believe, 172 feet. 
Phil. Gaz. 

A promising boy, between eleven and twelve 
years of age, recently poisoned himself uninten- 
tionally by eating wild Parsnip, supposing it to 
have been “Sweet Anna.” He belonged to 
Amwell Township, Pennsylvania. 

=== 

Ofall the marvellous works of the Deity, per- 
haps there is nothing that angels beho!d with 
such supreme astonishment as a proud man. 


NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 


76, COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
ONTAINING much more numerous Collections 
and greater variety of entertainments than any 
other Establishment in America, continues steadily to 
increase, and is open for the reception of visiters 
EVERY DAY AND EVENING. 

It will be constantly in the best possible condition, 
and every exertion made to render the visits of its pat- 
rons agreeable. 

This Establishment now contains FIVE former Mu- 
seums united in ONE, together with very great and 
numerous additions (the whole receipts being faithfully 
laid out to increase it~) 

JUST ADDED, 

The celebrated Race Horse Eclipse, 

A beautiful Cosmoramic View of London, 

A large and beautiful live Rattlesnake, 

The Arabian Bottle, made of the stomach of a 
Camel—holds about a barrel—used to carry water 
across the desert. 

The Invalid’s Chair—very ingenious—invented 

| by Professor Peck. 

| A very large and elegant Sword Fish, upwards 
of 14 feet long, with a sword 4 1-2 feet long. 

O<= The Museum is well lighted, and a Band of 
— performs every evening. Admittance 25 cents. 

une 5. 


LANDS FOR SALE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE subscriber offers for sale in small lots to actual 
settlers, or in larger tracts to others, the following 
lands.in the State of Pennsylvania, belonging to the 
| estate of the late Wm. Bingham, viz: iwo hundred 
and fifly thousand acres in the counties of Bradford 
and Tioga, at from three dollars, td two dollars fifty 
cenls per acre, according to situation; and fire hun- 
dred thousand acres inthe counties of Potter, McKean, 
Venango, Armstrong, Jefferson and Lycoming, at (to 
dollars.per acre. The terms are ten years for pay- 
ments, three of them without interest. The land is 
generally of a good quality, well watered, intersected 
by important roads, and ina healthy situation. For 
further particulars application may be made to agents 
in the different counties, or to 
ROBERT H. ROSE, 
July 24. Silver Lake, Pennsylvania. 


R. GROVE’S Essay on Sheep, in a pamyhiet «im 


























“& for sale at this Office. July 10. 
TO PRINTERS. 
OR" sale at this Office BALL SKINS, at the usual 


prices. 








TERMS OF THE FARMER. 
(<> Published every Saturday; at Torex DoLtars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a'dgduction of Frrry Cryts. 
6 No paper will be discontinued (unless at the 





discretion of the publisher,) until arrearages are paid. 
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